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TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART.* 

By the REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 




CHAPTER II. 

The Sarcophagi and Mosaics. 

N the fourth century, when the empire had become 
Christian, popular attention was specially di- 
rected to the Magi, as the first of the Gentiles 
who were led to acknowledge the Universal 
King. It is at this time that the feast of the 
Epiphany, in its modern sense, as the commemo- 
ration of the Manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, appears among the festivals of the Church. There had been 
in still earlier times a festival called by the name of the Epiphany — 
the Manifestation. The festival continued for twelve days, and 
within it were grouped together all the great manifestations of 
the divine nature in Christ — his nativity, his baptism, his first 
miracle, his manifestation to the wise men, and others. Gradually 
the first and the last days of the festival, the " great days of the 
feast," became specially appropriated. The first always, every- 
where, to the Nativity of Christ. But for the last, different 
Epiphanies attracted different minds. The Eastern Church was 
specially attracted to the baptism of our Lord. We gather the 
reason from a homily of St. Chrysostom : "Why," he asks, "is 
not the day on which Christ was born called Epiphany, but the 
day on which he was baptized ? Because he was not manifested • 
to all when He was born, but when He was baptized. For to the 
day of His baptism He was generally unknown, as appears from 
the words of John the Baptist, There standeth one among you 
whom ye know not. And what wonder that others should not 
know Him when the Baptist himself knew Him not before that 
day ? For I knew Him not, says he ; but He that sent me to 
laj)tize with water, the same said tcnto me, Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on Him, the 
same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. ' ' The western 
Church, on the other hand, seems to have been specially attracted 
by the incident of the manifestation to the wise men ; and Pope 
St. Leo, who wrote eight sermons on the Epiphany, considers 
the day especially as the commemoration of the worship of the 
Magi. It is characteristic of the different tone of the eastern 
and the western mind. 

Already, at this early age, we find the simple Gospel narra- 
tive had begun to receive traditional accretions. It was natural 
that Christians should take an interest in the subsequent history 
of the great personages of the Gospel-histories. Of such persons 
the memories were sure to be long preserved, and their times were 
not so far distant that it was unreasonable to expect to gather 
reliable traditions of them. The early ecclesiastical writers ac- 
cordingly record some particulars of the lives of the apostles and 
others, subsequent to the close of the sacred narrative, which are 
some more, some less, trustworthy. A work attributed to St. 
Chrysostom, and which is at least of his age, gives us one of 
these early traditions of the Magi : that ' ' after their return to their 
own country, they continued serving God more than before, and 
instructed many by their preaching ; and afterwards, when the 
apostle St. Thomas went into that province, they were baptized, 
and became doers of the word." This tradition grew, as is the 
nature of traditions, and we shall subsequently have occasion to 
notice various additions to it, and at length to exhibit the form to 
which it ultimately attained at the end of the Middle Ages. 

The Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, shows us the 
estimation in which the Magi were held, when, among the other 
relics of Christianity for which she sought, she made inquiries for 
the bodies of the distinguished three. They were discovered, we 
are t°ld, in their native countries ; and the empress obtained 
Possession of them, and conveyed them to Constantinople, where 
t j|gwer ejieposit ed in the great Basilicas. 

* Continued from page 90. 



Whether they were the relics of the Magi which Helena 
obtained may be doubtful, but that the same relics she re- 
ceived as theirs have been preserved and venerated ever since, 
is beyond doubt. The three heads which are now exhibited to 
the gaze of the faithful in the ancient shrine behind the high-altar 
of Cologne Cathedral, each with its diadem of gold and precious 
stones, in striking contrast with the brown bone they clasp and 
the eyeless sockets which gape beneath their glitter, are the same 
that Helena the empress laid up in the Basilica of Constantinople. 
There is, indeed, a little doubt about the date of their translation. 
The usual history is that Eustergius, one of the imperial officers, 
having been elected Bishop of Milan, begged these precious 
relics to take with him to his new see. The church of St. Euster- 
gius, at Milan, dedicated A.D. 320, still remains, and in the 
chapel on the right of the altar is an enormous sarcophagus, with 
the coped lid and horned corners which are characteristic of the 
sarcophagi of this age, wherein the bodies of the Magi were 
deposited side by side.* There the relics reposed for many cen- 
turies, till the destruction of Milan by the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, in the year 1162. The church being outside the walls 
of the city, on the emperor's approach the relics were removed for 
safety to another of the churches within the walls. But on the 
fall of Milan the relics became the prize of the victor, and 
Archbishop Rinaldus, of Cologne, carried them off to that place, 
where they have rested ever since. No doubt the recovery of the 
relics by Helena would help to attract popular attention to the 
Magi, and their removal to Milan would tend to make them 
better known in the west. 

The ancient sarcophagi supply us with illustrations of the 
subject of a date immediately subsequent to that of the catacomb 
paintings. These massive stone-coffins were used for the wealthier 
classes ; they are often ornamented with sculptures. When the 
empire had become Christian there was no longer any obstacle 
to the employment of the highest available talent in the execu- 
tion of Christian themes, and accordingly we find religious sub- 
jects of a high class of Art on some of these sarcophagi. Among 
them are numerous examples of the Adoration of the Magi, 
showing the popularity of the subject. Among the fifty-five 
sarcophagi preserved in the Vatican, Mr. Burgon \ counted 
eleven representations of this subject. It occurs also on other 
sarcophagi at Ravenna, Nismes, and Milan, which we shall 
presently notice. 

Spretus, in his work " De Amplitudine, &c, urbis Ravennae," 
plate viii., fig. 1,% has given an engraving of one of the numerous 
early Christian sarcophagi existing at Ravenna, which affords us 
a sculptured representation of our subject, very closely resembling 
the incised drawing § in the catacomb at Rome, only that here 
the picture is reversed. The sarcophagus is of the usual early 
Christian shape, a massive stone-coffin with a rounded lid. A 
cross is carved in relief on the lid; the front of the coffin has 
ornamental shafts in relief at the angles, and an ornamental 
border, within which the Adoration of the Magi is sculptured in 
relief. The Virgin sits on a low stool on the left ; the Child sits 
on her knee, holding out both hands ; he has a cruciform nimbus. 
Joseph is omitted from the representation. The Epiphany star is 
over the head of the Virgin. The three kings approach from the 



* A poor engraving of it may be found in a little book of travels, Raymond's 
" Mercurio Italico, or Voyage through Italy," London, 1648. The star that is there 
seen sculptured on the lid does not exist, and the inscription shown across the coffin, 
" Sf.pulcrum Trium Majorum," is a modern insertion, in gilt letters. In a.d. 1347, 
as appears from an accompanying inscription, a bas-relief representing the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Kings, was erected opposite the empty tomb, and still 
remains. 

+ Letters from Rome. 

X It is also engraved in " Dissertationi sopra un Area Marmorea, &c, conservata 
nella Citta d'Ancona." 4to. Turin : Joseph Bartoli. 

I Engraved in Art Journal, Fig. 3, p. 123, ante. 
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right in the same attitude as in the picture alluded to, only with 
a little less energy of action and a little less flutter of drapery. 
It is probable that the date of the work is the fourth century. 

We ought not to omit to notice a curious illustration of our sub- 
ject where we should have little expected to find it. . There is a 
famous early copy of Virgil in the Vatican library, with a number 
of illustrative drawings, of the fourth or fifth century. One picture 
represents the scene in the iEneid, of the Trojans bringing presents 
toKingLatinus. Latinus sits on the right, and a soldier stands 




The 



Fig. I. — Sarcophagus in the Vatican : Fourth Century. 

behind his chair, as Joseph stands behind the Virgin in the cata- 
comb picture. The Trojans, five in number, approach from the 
left in single file ; their costume is the tunic, cloak, and Phrygian 
cap of the Magi, and the last of the five bears a present in his 
hand, which is represented by a circular dish like those borne by 
the Magi. An engraving of this picture (very interesting on other 
grounds) may be seen in D'Agincourt's " L'Art par ses Monu- 
ments," vol. iii., plate xxi., fig. 2. 

The next representation of the Adoration of the Magi occurs in 
a sarcophagus dug up in a vineyard near the church of S. Sebas- 
tian, in the Appian Way, near Rome. Its date is probably the 
fourth century. It is a valuable illustration of our subject, be- 
cause it is the earliest example of a departure from the tradition 
which we have seen in the previous examples from Rome and 
Ravenna. It is engraved by Aringhi in his work on the 
" Roman Catacombs," vol. L, lib. iii., cap. xxii., p. 617. 
representation is a bas-relief on the front of the stone 
coffin. In the middle of the design is a shed, intended, no 
doubt, to represent the stable of the Nativity, with the 
Infant lying in a cradle beneath it, and a star over it. 
The ox and ass, so commonly introduced into pictures of 
the Nativity, are introduced here in the stable to the left 
of the cradle. The Virgin is seated on the right of the 
design, . and Joseph stands beside her, between her and 
the cradle. The Magi approach on the left : they are all 
clad in tunic, cloak, and Phrygian cap. The first has a 
cup (shaped like an ordinary pint tankard) in his left 
hand, with which he also points up to the star ; in his 
right hand he holds what seems to be intended for a gar- 
land of flowers or a circlet of jewels. The second Magus 
carries a bowl-shaped vessel. The third holds a pair of 
pigeons in the fold of his mantle. There are two things 
remarkable about this representation and several others 
from the sculptured sarcophagi of this century, they seem 
to adopt the notion that the visit of the Magi took place at 
the time of the nativity. The earlier representations, as we 
have seen, omit all accessories which would be appropriate 
under such a view of the chronology of the event. In this they 
are followed by nearly all succeeding representations that we 
have met with, until the early part of the fifteenth century. We 
may safely conclude that the generally-received chronology of the 
Gospel narrative during all these centuries placed the visit of the 



Magi, correctly, at a period long subsequent to the Nativity. The 
other remarkable fact to which we alluded is, that in the fifteenth 
century the common pictorial rendering of the event introduces 
the stable, the ox and ass, and might have been derived from 
this example, or from one of the contemporary examples to which 
we have alluded. 

Another of the Roman sarcophagi in the Vatican, found near 
St. Paul's, is engraved by Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow, 
pi. xix., and in De Fleury's " L'Evangile," pi. xviii., fig. 1. The 
sarcophagus has on its front two rows of subjects. On the 
left hand side of the lower row is the Adoration of the Magi 
(Fig. 1). The Virgin sits on the left, in a chair of the same kind 
as that in a former engraving (p. 89), and has a footstool ; she 
wears a veil on her head ; the child sits in her lap. Joseph stands 
behind her chair. The Magi approach from the right. They wear 
the tunic, and a short cloak fastened by a circular brooch at the 
breast: very little of the cloak, except this fold on the breast, 
appears. The first Magus, as in the last example, stands and 
points upward with his right hand, and looks back at the others, 
although he is at the same moment presenting his gift. We 
shall find this attitude in later pictures given to the second king, 
and shall find ultimately that he is pointing to the Epiphany star. 
The first gift is indistinctly represented, it may be a vase shaped 
like a wide glass or alabaster bottle. The second gift is more 
clearly represented as a bottle-shaped vessel. The third is a 
cylindrical box. The art of the design and the execution of the 
sculpture are of unusually high character. The date of the work 
may be probably the close of the fourth century. 

We have before us photographs from two other sarcophagi 
in the Vatican collection, in which our subject is introduced in 
the bas-relief ornamentations of their covers. In one the Virgin 
is seated in the middle of the design, in a round-backed basket- 
work chair, looking to the left, holding the Child, swathed, in her 
lap. Behind her, on the spectator's right, is a shed, under which 
is a large empty basket-cradle and manger, beside which stand 
the ox and ass ; still further to the right is a man, whom we 
assume to be Joseph. The three Magi approach from the 
left in the usual running attitude, habited in drawers, tunic, 
cloak, and Phrygian cap, holding circular presents in their 
hands. Between the heads of the Magi are introduced the heads 
of two camels in the background of the picture — an indication of 
the caravan of these Eastern travellers which, in the pictures of 
the Renaissance period, is developed into so large and pic- 
turesque a portion of the subject. Trees are introduced at each 
end of the design, to fill up the long panel. The art of the sculp- 
ture is of a superior character ; the figure and face of the VirgiD 
are especially worthy of note. 




Fig. 2. — Sarcophagus in the Vatican : Fourth Century, 

In another sarcophagus cover in the Vatican (Fig. 2) the 
long narrow panel is occupied by several subjects, divided from 
one another by columns, with indications of arches. At the left 
end of the panel is the Adoration of the Magi, and next to it the 
Nativity. They are clearly separate subjects. The shed of the 
Nativity, the manger, cradle of basket-work, the ox and ass, and 
the figure of Joseph, are very much as in the last-described de- 
sign ; but here the Holy Babe lies in the cradle. It helps us to 
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derstand how the shed and cradle, &c, came to be introduced 
. .^g Adoration of the Magi before described. In the last design 
the Virgin is seated on the right, adjoining the shed; in the 
design before us she is seated on the left, in a round basket-chair, 
with & the Child seated on her lap ; the Magi approach from the 
• ht j n the usual costume. Three camels' heads are introduced 
. foe background, as in the last design. The art is of con- 
siderable merit ; the date probably about the end of the fourth 
century. These two designs are engraved in De Fleury's 
"L'Evangile," pi. xix., figs. 2 and 3. On the same plate, fig. 1, 
is engraved another of these Vatican bas-reliefs, which presents 
some other differences of treatment. In the middle of the design 




Fig. 3. — Sarcophagus at Nismes : Fourth Centitry. 

is the shed of the Nativity, with the manger cradle, in which the 
Holy Babe is lying, and the ox and ass stand beside. The three 
Magi approach from the left in the usual costume, bearing pre- 
sents of different forms ; the first points to the star which is seen 
above. On the right of the shed Joseph advances to receive the 
visitors. The Virgin sits on a rock on the extreme right, with a 
tree on each side of her. A camel's head is introduced behind 
the Magi. It is interesting to observe the similarity in the mate- 
rials of which these almost contemporary designs are made up, 
the similarity of their treatment, and yet the freedom with which 
the artists modified the conventional design. 
At pi. xx., fig 1, of De Fleury's work is a bas-relief 'from the 



tomb of St. Maximin. The Magi approach from the left. In the 
middle of the design is the shed, under it is the cradle in 
which the Holy Child is lying, the ox and ass beside it, and the 
star above. The Virgin is seated in a round-backed chair on 
the right. The Magi approach from the left ; the first Magus 
looks back at the others. On the same plate is a bas-relief horn 
the tomb of the Exarch Isaac, at Ravenna. The Virgin sits on a 
fald-stool on the left, with the Child, clothed and nimbed, seated 
on her knee. The Magi approach at long intervals, in long, flow- 
ing cloaks, the second Magus looking back at the third. 




Fig. 4. — Sarcophagus at Milan : Fourth Century. 

A fragment of a Christian sarcophagus recently discovered at 
Saint Giles, near Nismes, is described and engraved by De Rossi 
in the Biclletino de Archceologia Christiana for 1866, p. 64. It 
is probably of late fourth or early fifth century date. There is a 
central panel on its front, with a bas-relief 'on each side ; on the 
left is the Appearance of the star to the Magi. The attitudes of 
the figures are full of spirit. The first Magus turns round, 
speaking to the others ; the second points up to the star ; the 
third holds up his hand in admiration, and turns to speak to a 
fourth person with helmet, shield and spear, who is probably 
meant for an attendant, and in that case gives us the earliest 




Fig. 5. — Mosaic at Ravenna : Fifth Century. 



example of the introduction of the armed escort with which the 
Paginations of the later designers crowded their pictures. The 
costume is trousers, tunic, a rather long cloak, and Phrygian 
onnet. The right side of the sarcophagus, containing the 
Adoration, is unfortunately mutilated : but it retains the figures 
.0* the three Magi coming from the left, bearing their presents in 
tends covered by their mantles: the present of the second 
Magus resembles a basket (Fig. 3). 

Another sarcophagus of about the same date, and very similar 
j* si gn, from S. Ambrosio, at Milan, is here reproduced from the 

°ve publication. The central medallion contains the effigies 
w the de ceased. On the left is the Appearance of the star. The 

a gi are dressed in drawers, tunic, rather long cloak, and a stiff 



high eastern bonnet of unusual shape. Their attitudes are quite 
different from those in the last example. On the right of the 
medallion is the Adoration (Fig. 4). The Virgin sits on the right, 
veiled ; the Child sits on her knee. Joseph appears behind. The 
Magi all stand, holding their gifts. They wear the same costume 
as in the other design, so far as can be seen ; but unhappily the 
stone is mutilated, and the heads of these three figures are lost. 

The mosaics supply us with our next examples. In a mosaic 
at St. Apollinare-Nuovo, Ravenna (engraved by Ciampini, "Vetera 
Monumenta," &c, torn, ii., planche xxvii.), we have a new ver- 
sion of the subject (Fig. 5). The Virgin, with the Child standing 
in her lap, is seated towards the right of the picture, but not in 
the usual way ; she is facing the spectator, and two angels stand 
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on each side of her chair, also facing the spectator. The three 
kings approach from the left in single file. Their costume is 
clearly intended to represent the Eastern drawers, tunics, and 
short cloaks, but they present some marked differences in fashion 
from the classical simplicity of the earlier sculptured examples. 




Pig t 6. — Mosaic at Sta. Maria in Cosmedin> Rome : Fifth Century. 

They carry their presents in their hands, covered by a fold of their 
cloaks : two of the presents are alike, in the shape of ribbed vases. 
This is also engraved by De Fleury, " L'Evangile," pi. xxii., 
from a photograph. The mosaic has undergone modern restora- 



tion, and the names Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, which are 
here seen, were probably introduced during this repair. The 
original work is of the fifth century. 

It is curious that another mosaic,* at St. Maria Maggiore, at 
Rome, said to be of about the middle of the fifth century, gives 
us a version of the subject in some respects like the above, while 
it has other features peculiar to itself (Fig. 6). Towards the left 
of the picture is a couch, on which the Holy Child is seated alone. 
Four persons with nimbi, and no doubt intended for angels 
stand behind the couch, grouped two and two, with the star 
between them. A male figure, probably Joseph, sits on the 
(spectator's) left of the couch, and the Blessed Virgin sits in an 
arm-chair on the right. Beyond her are/ec^t figures in tunic, 
cloak, and Phrygian bonnet, each holding a circular object. 
We recognise in their costume the same peculiarities as in the 
mosaic at Ravenna, and we are struck with the general resem- 
blance between these designs in mosaic of the fifth century, and 
their difference from the designs of the sculptures of the fourth 
century. 

De Fleury gives us still another fragment of a mosaic picture 
of the subject, from the sacristy of St. Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, 
which is of the eighth century. The Virgin is seated, nimbed, 
on the left ; Joseph stands behind her chair ; the child, clothed, 
and with a cruciform nimbus, is seated in her lap. An angel, 
nimbed, is introducing the Magi from the right. Only the hands 
of the first Magus, holding his gift, remain : all the rest of the 
picture is destroyed, but it is "a magnificent fragment.' ' 



OPHELIA 

(See Frontispiece.) 



James Bertrand, Painter. 



C. A. Deblois, Engraver. 



TO the Paris Salon in 1872 James Bertrand sent two large 
pictures of Ophelia. One was entitled 'Mort d'Ophelie,' 
and the other ' Folie d'Ophelie.' The former represents Ophelia 
floating on the water — 

u Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element ; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy in her drink, 
Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death." 



The * Folie d'Ophelie ' is the subject of our engraving. She 
appears with her head fantastically dressed with straws and flow- 
ers. Ophelia's face is of a fine type of beauty, and its repose would 
scarcely indicate insanity were it not for the dishevelled hair and 
strange head-dress of flowers and meadow-grasses with which 
her head is garlanded. The pose of the figure is graceful, and its 
precision of drawing and its poetical expression are praiseworthy. 
The two Ophelia pictures attracted great attention at the Salon 
when exhibited. Both were purchased by American collectors, 
and are now in private galleries in this country. 

Bertrand is a pupil of M. Perin, and was awarded medals at the 
Exhibitions of 18(61, 1863, and 1869. 



THE SONNET 



W. Mulready, R.A., Painter. 



J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 



MULREADY'S 'Sonnet,' the subject of our engraving, has 
been very justly described as one of the most purely and 
tenderly poetical of English pictures from common life. A couple, 
whose poetic taste runs in unison, have been, perhaps, whiling 
away a pleasant hour in reading under the shade of a friendly tree 
on a summers afternoon. The lover has laid aside his book to 
listen to a sonnet which his sweetheart is reading. He is bending 
over, and his face is turned towards the reader as if his whole heart 
was inspired with the music of her voice. She, too, is overcome 
with the poetical sentiment of the words and her hand is pressed 
against her lips as if to hide her emotion. The heather-clad hills 
in the background indicate that the scene is in the Highlands. 

Mulready was an Irishman by birth, but the broad Hibernian 
element rarely appears in his works. In his earliest pictures he 
inclined to the humorous, as in the ' Hustings,' and other works 
of that class, but later refinement and grace were the controlling 
elements in his compositions. An English writer has said that 
Mulready has not been so popular as some other men, in part from 



the perfection and refined grace with which spectators are not 
much familiar, in part from a certain over-elaboration in his work, 
and a consequent want of the look of ease which delights one in 
men like Gainsborough. The landscape background in some of 
his later pictures, admirably as he painted landscape by itself, and 
some few figures, are instances of this. But in the great aim of 
art— pure and lasting pleasures— few English painters have on the 
whole surpassed him. His refinement in form, his great sense of 
beauty, the poetry and invention of his subjects, combine to give 
them a peculiarly strong and lasting hold over the memory of those 
who have studied him. 



* Engraved in De Fleury's " L'Evangile," pi. xxi M and also in Marriot's "Testi- 
mony of the Catacombs," p. 37. 

t Among the ivories in the British Museum is a fragment said by Mr. Maskell to 
be Italian work of the seventh century, but which may possibly be of more nor J" e f" 
origin and of later date, on which are two male figures, which we can hardly 
mistaken in accepting as two of the Magi— perhaps only a portion of the usu 
representation of the subject of the Adoration. 



